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GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS 

Antwerp and Its Economic Significance for Switzerland 

V. Bierkens. Le Port d'Anvers: Son Avenir, Son Importance Economique pour la 
Suisse. Maps, biWiogr. Bull. Soc. Neixhdteloise ds GSogr., Vol. 28, 1919, pp. 5-208. 

This monograph was written during the first years of the war, when the author was an 
exile in Switzerland. He offers an apology for the restrictions imposed on him by the condi- 
tions but needs to make none; he has gleaned excellent material from different fields, has 
wrought it into a consistent whole, and has made a substantial contribution to the commer- 
cial geography of central Europe. 

The first part of the study, making somewhat less than half, covers the port of Antwerp. 
The author describes the situation and equipment of the port and the projects for its 
improvement, with sketch maps which indicate roughly conditions as they were in 1914 and 
plans for the future. There follows an analysis of the trade of Antwerp compared with that 
of its competitors. The most important economic advantage possessed by the port lies in 
the relative equilibrium of its imports and exports. The figures for 1912, for Antwerp and 
its two most serious competitors, were ag follows : 

Antwerp Hamburg Rotterdam 
Imports, tons .... .... 10,080,000 16,648,000 20,850,000 

Exports, tons 8,076,000 8,109,000 5,990,000 

Thus the tonnage of wares offered for export at Antwerp amounts to four-fifths of the 
tonnage of imports, as compared with one-half or one-third at the other ports. In bulk the 
correspondence of imports and exports is even closer. Furthermore, the highly industrial- 
ized region of northwestern Europe provides a rem'arkably varied assortment of freight, of 
which some is suited to tramp steamers and some to regular liners. All these factors con- 
tribute to attract shipping, to lower freights, and to secure good service. 

The most direct competitor of Antwerp is Rotterdam, which has enjoyed an immense 
increase of trade since the cutting of the Nieuwe Waterweg which has provided a deep 
channel from the Hook of Holland to the quays. The single factor counting most in favor 
of Rotterdam is, of course, the continuation inland of its waterway by the Rhine; and it is 
natural that Antwerp should seek to divert to its docks part of the great current of trade 
flowing up and down the river valley. The natural connection by the eastern Scheldt is 
barred by the embankment of the Dutch railroad from Flushing, and the connection now 
afforded by the canal Wemeldingen-Hansweert is unsatisfactory in several respects, of 
which the extended mileage is but one. In a chapter of thirty pages the author discusses the 
problem of grafting effectively the traffic of the Schedlt and the Rhine. He dismisses as 
impracticable the idea of a heavy duty freight railroad {Massengilterhahn). In view of the 
relatively short distance and consequent high cost per mile of transshipment, and of the 
impossibility of linking such a line to the existing railroad systems, he is undoubtedly right. 

Of projected waterways he discusses four. For economic and political, as much as for 
technical, reasons he surrenders the hope of gaining for Antwerp the trade of the lower 
Rhine and of the Westphalian district, and he believes that the only feasible project is that 
of Schneiders, for a canal of three meters depth, floating boats of 2,000 tons, from Cologne 
by Aix-la-Chapelle, Maastricht, Hasselt, and Aerschot to the Brussels-Antwerp canal. 
This plan would surrender to Rotterdam all the Rhine trade up to Diisseldorf but would 
allow Antwerp to compete for the trade of the middle and upper Rhine and would tap the 
coal regions of Aix and Dutch Limburg. The economic arguments advanced in support of 
this plan appear to be sound. The technical difficulties, however, which would be involved 
in the construction and operation of a canal crossing a crest 145 meters above sea level need 
only be suggested. Even in 1914 the estimated cost of construction was put at 100 million 
francs, and the actual cost would certainly have exceeded that figure by an indefinite 
amount. At the present time the project must be dismissed as chimerical. The world can- 
not afford to invest its scanty fund of available capital for the construction of artificial 
waterways to compete with rivers that serve the traffic perfectly well. Antwerp would get 
some benefit by the canal, although the estimate of an annual traffic on it of four million 
tons appears extravagant. But it would certainly be impossible now to find investors or 
even taxpayers who would provide the money necessary for this scheme to attract trade out 
of its natural channel and over a hilltop. 
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In the second and larger part of the work the author discusses the trade of Switzerland in 
general and Swiss trade by way of Antwerp in particular. He distinguishes two separate 
zones, making up together Antwerp's commercial hinterland. The first, which he terms 
the Franco-Latin zone of penetration by land, comprises the North and East of France and 
parts of Switzerland and of Italy; this is served mainly by railroads. The second, the 
Germanic zone, depends on the artery of the Rhine; it reaches into Germany and Austria 
and touches Switzerland but finds its limits at the headwaters of navigation. Both zones 
are capable of extension. The opening of the tunnel of Moutier-Granges, connecting with 
the tunnels of the L6tschberg and the Simplon, will facilitate the penetration of southern 
Switzerland and upper Italy; and the author dreams of an extension of Rhine navigation 
to the Lake of Constance with branches linking the lakes of Zurich and Geneva. 

In this, as in the first part of the work, the author shows the enthusiasm of an advocate 
rather than the measured deliberation of a judge. One hears him always crying, "This way 
to Antwerp!" His good faith is above question. He states with frankness and in full the 
reasons why a larger proportion of Swiss trade does not pass by the Belgian port. His 
analysis of the commercial relations and interests of Switzerland is excellent. His discussion 
of commercial policy and of transportation policy is well informed and interesting. Anyone 
who reads the book will profit by its compact and lively description of European trade as it 
was before the war. Only when the author begins to argue that European trade currents 
should change their course, and particularly that more Swiss trade should flow through 
Antwerp, will the reader be inclined to reserve judgment. The war has so far dislocated the 
commercial mechanism that prophecy now seems fruitless. As a record of the past, at least, 
the study has permanent value. 

Clive Day 

The Italians in Switzerland 

Hektor Ammann. Die Italiener in der Schweiz: Ein Beitrag zur Fremdenfrage. 

48 pp.; maps. Ernst Finckh, Basel, 1917. 8>^ x 5^ inches. 

The new boundaries of Europe follow rather closely the language frontiers (often wrongly 
called the ethnic frontier), and provision is made for a still closer approximation of new 
boundaries to lines of language and nationality. For example, Giermany and Poland 
have signed a treaty which corrects the boundary between them as laid down in the treaty 
of Versailles, small Polish districts in Germany being traded for German districts in 
Poland. Again Greece and Bulgaria are permitted to exchange their respective nationals. 
In addition, almost all of the territorial transfers carry with them a provision that citizens 
of different language from the prevailing one may choose to move out of the country in 
which they find themselves and into the country of their own .speech. 

These provisions and circumstances set in relief and increase the importance of future 
movements of population of an opposite kind. One of the most striking cases is the strong 
Italian current that had set toward Italy in the years before the war and which will doubt- 
less be resumed as soon as normal conditions are established. The author of the publica- 
tion under review has made a thorough study of Italian emigration to Switzerland. He 
finds that the number of Italians increased between 1888 and 1910 from 41,883 to 202,809. 
At first they came as workmen on the railroads and tunnels. With the rise of industry 
in Switzerland they were drawn to the large manufacturing centers. Later still, they 
settled in the smaller towns, and today they are to be found practically everywhere. 
When they first came to the larger towns, they were engaged principally in the leading 
industries; they are now found also in the smaller industries. In the smallest towns one 
frequently comes upon the Italian cobbler or tailor. The figures representing their growth 
in industry are truly surprising. 

The paper is accompanied by two striking maps, one showing the distribution of Italians 
in Switzerland in 1880 when they were found chiefly along the line of the railway through 
central Switzerland and about the border of Lake Geneva; the second map, for 1910, 
showing them scattered broadly throughout the country. They have displaced Swiss 
labor in the textile mills and have furnished the labor supply for the large number of hotels 
as well as for the roads that have been built in Switzerland in the last fifty years in con- 
nection with the development of scenic features and tourist travel. They publish news- 
papers and periodicals in large numbers in their own language. They have their own 
churches and live in separate colonies. They do not willingly obey the health regulations, 
reluctantly send their children to school, furnish a greater number of criminals than any 
other element of the population, contribute toward social unrest of almost every kind, 
and do not tend to mix with the German and French elements of Switzerland. In addi- 
tion, they retain an attachment for the home country that is far greater than in the case 
of the Italian in America. Nearly all of them come from northern Italy and return there 
frequently. They send 20,000,000 francs back to Italy each year according to postal sta- 



